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ABSTRACT V a . 

In order to compare the p|:lctice of school psychology 

. by doctoral and nondoctorai practitioners^ the National School 
Psychology Questionnaire i«^as sent to a nationwide, rand6m sample of 
practicing school psychologists employed in public school settings. 
Responses from 869 school psychologists (142 doctoral practitioners 

and 727 nondoctorai practitioners) analyzed^ Minimal gender 

differences were nbted^ Doctoral schooi psychologists tended to spend 
more time with junior and senior high school stud^ 
with behavioral problems; and less time with mentally retarded^ 
Students • Doctoral level practitioners , compared to nondoctorai level 

practitioners^ indicated less time in intellectual assessment and 

more time in personality _^ss^ssmeht^ parent counseling, and res^ 
Both groups wanted' tQ reduce the amount of time spent in assessment, 
report writing, and attending child study meetings and to increase 

Vthe aiiipuifit of time spent, in ptudent observation^ counseling 
activities, program *development> _ ihservic activities, and research 
and cpnsultatioii. Doctoral school psychblbgists rated their, 
competencies in each professional activity at a higher level than 
nondoctorai school psychologists.. Overall the results indicated more ' 
similarities than differences iii funct ioning^betweeii the two groups. 
(Author/BL) 
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t Abn tract 

-In c|rUor to :c,om])rirG ji.ho practice of cchooi psycholot:y by cloctoral 
and nondoctortil pJ*actitioneri;, the National' School P^^ychoiocy 
QueiJtionnair^ wan sent tcTla nationwide, random sample of 
practicinc school^ gsychologints ernpioyed in public cehooi settihysi 
RosponseFJ from 869 sc-hool psychologists (142 doctorai practitionei;s 
and 727 ngndoc'toral. practitioners ) were analyzed. ?^lnimal gender 
differences were noted in th^ practice x)f school psychology, \ 
Ddctoral school psychologists, as compared to hohdoctbral school 



psycholo§^.sts tended f to spend more time with junior and senior 



high school, students and students with behavioral problems and ' 

' . . . * . : - __ ' ^ ._ c 

lesa time with mentally retarded student si With rej;ard to 

■ ' ' 

professional' activities, do c.t^^a^ level practitioners indicated 

less time^in inteiiectUHl assessment and more time in pei:sonality 

assessment, parent counseling and rea^scTCh, as compared to ; 

nondoctoral level practitioners ^^^^oth groups wanted to reduce the 

amSunt of time s^ent in assessment, report ^riting and attending 

child study meetings and to increase the%amo"unt of time spent in 

student observation, coimseling activities, program development, 

inservice activities, research an?f -consultation. Cbctoral school 

psjrchologists rated their competencies in each professional activity, 

at a higher level tl^^ nondoctoral school psychologists. Overall 

the results indicate more similarities than differences in 
' v _____ _ _ _ _ 

functioning bet\Veen the two gi|Dups*. ' The implications of these 

resuito^ f gr the future practice of school psychology are discussed. 



Doetornl und Nandoc Loral School I'sycholocir^l-c : 
'~J blfforencej: und Similaivities 

the preaonV^ntatus 'and future of achooi psyciioiocy have been 
discurjned extensiv€*ly at the Spring Hill Syinposiom, the .Qlyrnpia 
Conforenco and elsewhere (e.g. Bardon, 19S2; Kratochwiil, 1982; 
Phlllip3, 1981). Amdr^' the issues raised has been the entiy level 
for the practice -of schoo^i psychology. Thi^ issue received 
renewed attention recently as Bardon^i933) supported a nondoctorai 
entry level for the practice of school psychoipgy and a new 
/tfefinition and name for the current doctoral specialty, Central 
to this debate is whether doctoral and nondoctorai school 
psychologists practice, in a different mannerJ| 

Although many studies of school psycholooists have been 
.completed (e.g. Fairchild, 1974; Soh, Teslow & Fuller, 19.81; 
Lacayo, Sherwood & Morris, 1981; ifeacham & Peckham, 1978), none 
has focused on this issue in a comprehensive manner. Subjects 
for these studies usually have been selected on the basis of 
professional memberships and sample sizes' have been small or _ 
regional in nature • 

Therefore, the presenii study was' designed to examine the 
differences between doctoral and nondoctorai school psychologists 
in types of children served (actual and desired time spent with 
each exceptionality), ages of children served, professional 
activities (actual and desired times in each) and perceived 



ifecLornl mid NotHioct.orai 
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coirpotcnoiou in tho p rb To clonal activities, 

■V:rX . : i: 

'N. ^1 Suojcctn for the })resent study consisted of ^practicinc school 



Method 



psychotocicts *vho hrid p^cviou^jly completed the National School 
PBycholocy'Qaestionnairc (N3PQ), Consequently, sampling procedure,-; 
are. brie fly described here and are presented in greater detail ^« 
elsewhere (Smith, 1983). 

Subjects were .selected randomly from the 1981-82 state 
department of cducatiorl or local school district listings of 
currently employed school psychologists. For those states lacking . 
such lists, membership lists of state school psychology organizations 
were used, if these were not available, the me^ership list of • 
the National Association of School Psychologists (NASP) was used, 
i^mbershtp lists accounted for less than 25^ of the sample. 

The National School Psychology Questionnaire (NSPQ) was sent 
to 1,982 sehobl psychologis-^ representing a random sample of 15% 
of school psychologists identified as previously described. 
Responses were received from 962 individuals for a return rate of 
495?. Only questionnaires from currently practicing school 
psychologist%v/ere used in data ^analysis (N = 869). / 

Respondents to the NSPQ had 6,14 years of school psycholo®r - 
experience and 2.81 /ears of teaching experience; Mean age was 
38.7 for the sample. Characteristics of the subjects by level of 
training and gender are presented in Table 1. 



\ 
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injicrt table 1 about here 



Results ^^ad_Di^5cussion 
Results of the NSPQ were analyzed npinz a series of 2 x 2 , 
analyses of variance for unbalanced deeifens with level of training 
(doctoral, nondoctaral) and gender (male, female) as indqpendent 
variables and questionnaire items as dependent variables, ^st 
hoc comparisons utilized the protebted t-test procedure (Couch> 

1982)^ • ' \ 

No sienificant differences were indicated in the nujnber of 
students .served per year (mean of 167) or in the school psychologist 
t^ student ratio "(mean of 1:2305). V 
Bt udent exceptionalities ( actual ) 

Doctoral as cbnpared to nondoctofaa^ school psychologists 
indicated ^significantly nidre time serving, students with behavioral^ 
disorders with F (l, UV7) = 21^49, p < .001 and ^significantly less 
time serving mentally ret^ded students with F {1, 816) = 6.09,. 
.p < .001. min effects based on gender and interaction effects 

not significant. In addition, there were no ^significant 
differences in time spent with the other seven categories of ^ 
students. Results by l^vel of training and gender oxe presented 
in Table 2. ' ^ 



i)octar?il and Hon dc^c torn 1 

It should bo holed{ that_ibquivulerit times are iijjont.wlU^ the 

. _ . / . . . . . . . _ 

Cenoral cchc^ populalion, the learning disabled, tho cif'tcd and 

talented, students with sensory di£3braers, the physically 

handicapped and students with speech disorders. Tmi^, the two 



groups of practitioners (doctoral and hondbctoral) are-<yiite 

I ^ - 

similar in the amounts of time devoted to various student 

exceptionalities. The differences in actual time spent with 

various types of students are relatively smal^^aiid are restricted 

to only two categories of students: the mentally retarded and. 

' ' V • ■ ' 

those with behavioral disorders. 

■i 

Student- ^aceptional i^ies ( desired J 

Several sicnificarit differences were indicated in the 
percentage of time the practitioners would like to spend with 
studen'ts. Doctoral as compared to nondoctoral and female as 
con^ared" to male school psychologists indicated significantly more 
time desired in serving students with behavioral. disorders with 
F (i, 753) = 25.79, P < .001 and F (_i,"753) = 2;02, p < .04 
respectively and si^nificaritly less time with the general school 
•population with F (1>- 757) - 3.65, p < .001 and F (i, 757) = 5.53, 
p < ;0Si respectively."" Interaction effects were not significant. 
In addition, doctoral as cbirpared to nondoctoral practitioners 
indicated less time desired with mentally retarded gCudents with- 
F (1, 758) = 5.89, p < .001. Male as ccjn^ared to female school 
psychoiocists indicated le's^ ^inie desired with students with 
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jjpcoch aiiioraor;:! with F (l, 758) =- 3^50, p < •001; Nc>, Gicnirlcnnt 
ciilTdrcncbij by lovcl of tralninn or o^ndor with tho oiher catecoriet; 
of students arid no " sicnl f icant interaction feffocts were preaont; 
Results by level of training and gender are presented in Table 3. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

With the exception of the fender differences, "this^- pattern of 
results is similar to the pattern for actual times and suggests 
much similarity b e tw een ^ d b c t q ra 1 and nbndoctbral practitioners 
Again the major differences are confined to the behavioral disorders 
arid mental retardation categories, with the differences in the 
^ange of A% to 10^. Although gender and level of training 
differenceis were present for the general school population,- an ^ 
examination of Table 3 indicates this was primarily the result of 
female, doctoral level school psyc^logists desiring to spend 16% 
of their time Jrlth this group as compared to ;approximateiy 22% for 
the other groups I It appears that female, doctoral practitioners 
would balance this' by spending more time with behgvioi^^l problem 
children. The reason fbr this difference is not clear* Time with 

^' i 

dth,er categoriesV among the four groups is quite consistent. 

-* - _ _ __ __ ___ ' _' !_" ...,._. 

A comparpLBon of actual ^nd desired times spent with 

exceptional' ^students reveals ideaticai patterns for the school 

psycholoE^trs, Regardles^pf iev^'^of training or gender there 

is a desire to increase irivoivement with the regular school 



IJbcipral' fiTui lldiicloctbral 
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j)bpuiatlbri, rrtudehtfJ with bchavibriil proV)lein:i^ [^rtcd ?ihd talented 
53tud,ehth^ the phyi^ically hJiridlcapped j olnidents with Gcj-iGory dicdi^ders 
aiid stVidontqj with speech disorders. Involvement with the latter 



. / . . _ 

four ^'i*oupj would ntill Comprise lesG than 15^ of the cjchool 
psy cholociy tj s time. Although reduotlons are indicated in time 

- ¥pent v/ith learninc disabled- and mentally retarded students 
(regardless of gender and level pf training), the majority of , 
.time both presently and desired is devoted to the general school 
population, students with behavioral problems and the learning " 

V disableti with the greatest desired increase; concentrated in-service 
to thl general school population (with the exception of female, / 
doctoral school psychologists). 

Student ages ' ^ , ' • _ 

_ - J_ _ ' - * ' ^ 

Some differences in age groupings of students are revealed. - 

^ Significant main effects for gender with F (1^ 858) = 3.68, 

p < .003 and significant interaction effects with F (l, 858) = . . * 

8.24, p <) .001 were obtaih ed^f or service to preschool studints. 

Post hoc. comparisons indicated that female^ doctoral level school 

psychologists spent significantly more time With preschoolers "t^^ 

■;iiale, doctoral level and fjemale, nondoctoral_ level school ' ^ 

• • • 

psychologists. \ At the elementary level sighifi/ltent main effects -/ 

i- _ ■ ^ . 

for level of training with F (1, 8^3.) = 6.48, p < .001 and 

significant interaction effec.ts with F (1, 853) = 2.:38,4i < . 

were noted. Post hoc cbnparisbhs indicated tSert female,.. 




■ ' . ■ 9 

' i. ' . . ■ 

noiidod i^ornl prac t i tlonorM I'jjont nicnif j cantiy inoro time with thosc^ 

4 ^ . ..." .* . _ 

z utudcMitu than inrilo and rcMialo' doctoral prac titionori^ ; At the 

junior hi^h It'vel sinnif leant main effects far level of traini^c * 
were. noted with F (l, 8bA) = 3.^0, p < .002 with doctoral 

— practltionorrj devbtinc more time , to this group. At the sehior ' 

. _. ____ _. .1 . 

hich level sicniCi cant main effects for both level of traininC- 

^ and* cender were indicated with F Cl^ 85^ ) = 4-51, p < /QQl and' 

F (1^ 854) 2.13, p < .04 respectively. Doctoral practitioners 

_. __ v."' 

and Jiiale .practitioners dented more time to thi? group than did 

: _ _ _ _ ' , ' 

the. nondoctoral and female, groups . Results by level of training 

* , 4 

^ - -- -- - #1 

and gender are reported in Table 4. 



Insert Table 4 about here 

'Ail four groups devbte" the mos"^ time to the elementary ^ge 
stuSent, followed by- the junior high pop^stlon, the s^ior high 
• population and the preschool population. %iis rank order of time * ^ 
spent with each group of students by level of training^^Fgehder 
.p- -"compares favorably' with a previous study (Goh, Tesl^v/ 5 Fuller, 

'198j),iii Which. 88^ -of the school psychologists surveye<f indicated 

; _ -i- _ p - - • 

they "always" or "often" worked with elementary students followed' 

... ^ t 



by junior high, senior high and- p?eschool students. ; 
• * An 'inspection of^Table ^findicates that doctbral level school 
--4 psyohologists^ devote 405? to 42? of their time to the combined 

V ' 4 ' ' • ' ------ 

XI ' _ juiiior/senior hlch population, 'whereas nohdoctoral level school 
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pnyciiolonirit;; dovotc -to- 35'/i of their time to this croupiiif;. 
Thu:;, doctoral i^ractitionorn? may ^be resiDd^dinj; to the tncreasod 
emphar^in ^i^: placed on the needs' of adoicficehts; ^ At the" sarnb 
time thif5 recult may relate to i^he doctoral level school 



^psychologists' i^rqf.ercnces fior workin^^ with sjiuidpnts with ■ 
' behavioral difficui'ties as this categ^y of dxceptionaliiy hqis 

increased at' the 'junior/senior high'level with the implementation 

of P.-t. '94-142.^ * V ^ 'V 

JteoTfe^siongf-ty antivxl^ ) 

^ analysis oi actual professional activities by general area 

(intervention, consuitatlon, asses&rrient, research) revealed little. 

differehce^etv7een dbctoral and nondoctoral practiti6ners . T^me • 

devoted Jo intervention and consultation was similar {2% arid 18^ 

\_ ^ _ _ * __ _• _ _ _ ~ ~ '. 

respectiveiy )• •Assessment comprised the greatest amount of time 

(approximately 53??).f Significant. interaction effects with F (l>_ 

7b2) = 2.±Qj p < .04 indicated that female^ .nondoctoral level. 

school psychologists, spent ^re time in assessment than male ^ 

. ■ - ' ■ i'N . 
__ « ■■ j 

nondoctoral level school psychologist^^ Although doctpf al a§ 
, compared to nondoctoral practitioners indicated more time irt^ 
research with F (1/ ?0l).= 4.22, p < .001, less than 3% of the-^ 

I ' ' ' : 

time was^devoted to this activity. _ i 

ftn analysis of the- specific .activities .comprising assessment , 
• •. • • * 

intervention and con^itation r^jr^ai;td. additional differen In 
the ki^ea of assessment^ significant main effects for leyel of 



^ ^ lX)ctoral nnd Noii^toctoral 

- - - • - - ' ■ V ^ : .... 

trainiiif;. wcr6 indicated for intblXectual ariJossmcrit v/itU F (1, 618) 



= 4.93; p < .001 and personality assesdm^t with F (l, 6l6) ^ 23.45, 
p <^ ,QOl. School pGychblbgitjts with: dbctbrai degrees indicated thby 

._ ._■ • .. y 

performed significantly less intellectu^il assessnjent arid ^^Ignlf Icatltly 

■ , _ _ ■ _• • _ ^ ; ^; . _ _ " \ , ' 
mbre personality assessment th^iri their ribridbctbral cblleaCUes. In. 

' ■ . . • • '• ' '• ., 

the intorveritibri area, significant *main effects fbr level of . . ' 

training with F (l, -65^ = 9.00", p < .001^ aiid significant. 

interaction effects with F.(li 659) = 2.92, p < .01 were tndtcated 

fbr bbun£;eling parents The post hbc 'cbmparisbns indic2L,te<i that 

female, doctoral level school psychblggists did more pare|tt 

cdimselirig Ihan female,, irtbndbctbral" practitibners . In the of 



corisUltatibrij^^^gnif leant main effects were, present for gender bnly 
brj the administrative cbnsultatiibn and inservice presetita'fclon. 

variables with F (l, 619) = 3.29, p <' ,01 and F (T, :6l9) ^ 2*64, 

(- ' - ' . ' M> ' ' ' ■ . ' . 

p. < .01 respectively. Male school psychologists performeiJ inare 
aciministrati-ve cbnsultatibn and female school psychologists 
devoted mor^e time to inserVice 'activities. 

^ Results for professional activities by level of traintjie aii4 
genfier ai^e presented in Table- 5. 



insert Table 5 about; here 

bnce:-:^again there seem to be Jpore similarities than differences 
in the allocation of time to various professional activities. The* 
differences , that do exist, however, are primarily based on ieyel of 
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traihihc rather than gender and cUHgest a rndre clinical practice 
;.of scHbbl psycholb^'jy by "tibctbrai practitibners.; ;Les3 time is 
devbtod'to Intellectual assessment {22% vs. 26%) and rndre time is 
devoted to gersbriality assisssmerit (13^* vs. S%) by the doctoral 
level schbbl psychologists. Tlus emphasis bri personality 
asscssmerrtj as cbliipared to nbndbctbral practitibiiers, may be 
related to the preference bf dbctbral level schbbl psychologists 
tb spend more time with students vM.th behavioral problems. 

The "Bbtaihed differences in parent cbunselirig, administrative 
consultation and:_inservice activities, althbugh statistically 
significant) suggest no practical differences in functioning. The 
amount of time devbted tb each activity by each group is less thjin 

eir ' 

ThQ rank brder bf activities from most time to least time is 
assessment> interventibn, cbnsultatibn and research; This ranking^ 
is the same regardless bf level .of. training or gender; For ail 
groups assessmiBnt comprises over 50^J'of the tim^ and research 
?6:bnsumes 2% of less^of the practitioner's time; Numerous surveys 
of practitioners (e.g.: CJoldwasser, Meyers, Christensoh and Gradeh, 
1983; Hughes, 1979; Meacham & Peckham, 1978) have indicated that 
assessfii^nt is the activity receiving the greatest amount of time 
from. school psychologists; The -gresent study clearly indicates 
that level of training is not rotated to the overall t-ime devoted 
to assessment and has only a minimai- relationship to distribution 
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of time in other acti viti'^i^ . 

Prb rb3 r>ibhal activitic?:; ( de^i red ') . i 

Similarities are again noted iaj the v/ay-doctbral and- r ^ 



hondoctoral practitioners would like to -spend their time. There 
were no significant main effects due to level of training or gSjider 
^In intervention and consultation. Significant main effe^cts for 
level of training and gender wfere indicated' for assessment with 
F (1, 66^6) = 2.26, p < .03 and F (4, '666) = 2.26^ p < .03 , , * 
respectively. The doctoral and male groups indicated less time ^ 
for assessment than did the nondoctoral and female groups 
respectively. Doctoral as compared to hbndbctbral schbol 
psychologists indicated a preference fbr more involvement in 
research with F (1, 667) = 6.23, -p < .001. ^ 

An analysis of the specific activities cbnprising assessment, 
intervention and consultation revealed several differences. In ' 
the area of assessment^ significant 'itiairi effects for level of 
training were indicated fbr intellectual assessment with F (l, 573) 
= 2.39> p < .05> for personal! ty -assessment with F (1, 571) = 6.10, 
p < .001> fbr student pbs.erVatioli before testing with F (l, 611) = 
3.15> p < .or and fbr student bbservatiori after testing with ^ 
{1, 614) ^ 2.97> p < .01. Doctoral level school psychologists 
indicated a preference for less fntellectual aasessment, more 
perrjbhality as.sbssmi3nt and less student observation as compared to 
hbhdoctbral "level school psychologists. There were no significant 
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Doctoral and Nbndoctbral 
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- » 

main effcctiiJ for gender or sighif i<iaht iriteracLibri effects. Ih^ 
the ihtervehtioh ar(Sa> Isifrnif icarit main effects fbr level bf 
traininc were indicated in prbgrdm development with F (l^ 582) ^ 
2.09> p <^.05 and significant nfaih effects fbr level bf training 
and gender as; v/ell as interaction eTfects were indicated for 
parent counseling with F (1, 618) = 3.94, P < .D01> F (l, 618) ^. ' 
3.94, p < .001 and F (1, 618) = 7. 38, p- < \ 001 respectively. 
Doctbral level school psychologists indicated more time in prbgram 
development and female, doctoral level schobl pisychblogists 
indicated they 'would like tb devfete more ^ti me tb piareht cbunscling 
than the other groups. In the ar^ of cbnsultatibn, significant 
main effects for level^^of. training with F (1, 615) =^ 5.6l> p < .'OOl 
and*-gender with F (l> 615)^= 3.D1> p < .01 were- indicated for, . 
inservice activities. Doctoral level school psychblbgists ^and 
female schobl psyck^logists indicated a greater emphasis in this 
area as compared tb the other groups. 

Result-s for prbfessibnal activities (desired) by level of 
training arid gender are priBsented in Table 6. >^ 



^ insert Table 6 about here 

These results cleiirly indicate differences in how the school 
psychblogists would like tb practice with doctoral practitioners 
aiffcririg from nondbctbral practitioners in about 5055 of ^the 
specific activities cbmprisinn aG^'onsment , intervention and 
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coniJUltation. Acain' the percentace dlfrorehceG~ am modest; but the 
pattern of results saccenits cr<^^ater differencec in 'furictioninc than 
previously noted. The pattern suggests a more clinical approach to 
school pcycholbcy by doctoral pracitioners as evidenced by less 
intellectual assessnient, inore' personality assessment) less student 
dbcervation, re' parent counseiing, more program development and 
more inservice activities as compared to nondoctoral practitioners. 

The source for this difference may be the/training of the 
school psychologists. Often doctbral training involves a greater 
emphasis on clinical skills and more practi cum and internship 
experience in clinical settings.... For example, doctoral programs 
often require a one year internship which is usually evenly 
divided be-^weeh public schools and clinical settings, whereas 
practicujn experiences are usually weighted toward more public 
school experience. 

The gender differences which occurred are minimal and do hot 
seem to reflect practical differences in functioning. • in addition, 
they generally occurred in combination -with stronger degree effects. 

It should be noted that both doctoral and nondoctoral school 
psychologists are in agreement with the direction of change in 
the allocation of time to prbfessibnal activilsies. Both groups 
desire reductions in assissment, report writing and time in child' 
study meetings. At the same time they desire increases In student 
observation, counseling activities (students, parents, teachers). 



is 
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prot'ram dcvel6])ii!eht ihserviee activitiesi research aiidScbrisultatibh 

(teacher, parent, administrative). The ;perceht of time the two 

Crottpo would devote to theie: activities does vary to some extent * 

and nu[;gestn a more clinical orientation to. school psycholocy tiy 

the doctoral practitioners. The differences in percentage ofVtime 

the practitioner^: would devote to these activities',: ^Ithough 

1 ' ■ ■ _ ■ "_ . _ _ ■ 

statistically sigpificant, are rather small, and range*" from IfS^ to 

455; The overall patteiri of results, however, suggests less 

__; ■ I ^ ^ 

agreement between: th§ two groups /as compared to their actual 

> ' "i ' 

professional actiyities; Tims, it appears that the t^o groups 
.might practice school psychology differently if they were able to 
structure the rol& as they woul^like. 

■ I 

Perceived cnmp^Jiehci-es in professional activities ^ 

Participants', indicated their perceived competencies in tlj^^ 



specific activities comprising assessment, ihtervehtibh and 

pe ^sjLs 



. cojisultation using a seven point L£Sert-type siale ranging from 1 



(low competency >l to 7 (high competency). 

Significant main effects for level of training were indicated 

u '. _ _ _ . . _____ _ _ _ 

by the analyses of variance on all the activities comprising 
assessment, intervention and, consultation arid significant main 
effects for gender were indicated oh competencies iri intellectual 



assessment, student ^observation before testing and in counseling 

■_______ 

students. There were no significant interaction effects. 

Doctoral level school psychologists perceived their competencies 



* nbcitoral arid Hbridoctbral 

in all arcar^ at a luf'tic^ level than nohdbctoral level Gclibbl 
paycholici^tG. fSie ::3chool pGycholooists -perceived their 
competencies at a htc^^^^^" i^vel th?in female school poycholbgists in 
personality assessment and student counseling whereas -female 
school psychologists rated their competencies higher in student 
\ observation before testing. Rest&ts of the analyses of variafice 

re presented in Table 7 and mean competency scores by level bf 

\- . . ^ . 

training and gender are presented in Table 8. 



Insert Tables 7 arid 8 about here 

TlieXclear pattern that emerges from these results is that 
doctoral l^^vel school psychologists rate their cbiT5)etencied on a 
higher level than nohdoctoral practitioners, " Sigriificarit 
differences (p < .001) in competency rating by level' of training 
^are indicated on each professional actiyity> whisreas such 
differences by gender were noted on only brie activity, student 

observation before testing. There were no sigriificant interaction 

■ .1 

effects. . J 

Percei ved <?omrpt.ancy- and time spent in professibrial activities 

Mthough perceived competency by ari iridividual may or may 

not correspond to one^s acti*al competericy* . it seems likely to be 

related to the frequency with which one erigages in parti ctilar ' 

activities. The nKxre competent an iridividual percjeivos- hi^ or 

• _ _ _ _ _ L 

her skills In a particular activity,- the more lijfely the 
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individucti v/ould be to enlace ii) thdce activitic.s. At the same 
tin:e continuc?d use. of- skills iii a particular activity may well 
lead to hicher levels of perceived' competency! Thus, perceived 
competency may be positively related to time, devoted to specific 
professional activities. There forfi, Pearson product moment - 

correlations were computed' for competency ratings and time devoted 

■ __ _ ■ ' . - _ . - - , \ 

to each professional activity, these results are pjresented in 

Table 9 by levql of , training and gender. 



Insert Table 9 about here , 

r 



fethough a number of statistically significant correlations y 
are reported in Table 9, mar^* of them appear to have minimal 
practical sicnificarlce Therefore, only 'cbrrelations greater 
tha^ .26 are considered significant^ for the present- stMy. /fi^S ^ 
this criterion, 5 of the correlations for doctoral level • 
practitioners arid 15 of the;- cbrrelatighs ^br nondoctoral level 
practitioners are significant and suggest definite but small- 
reiationsi?ips between competency ratings aiid percent of time . 
devoted to an actj^vity,. i 

For the doctoral school psychologist, compeWicy "ratings are 
at a higher level than.'nondoctoral. school psychalogists. In 
addition, the relationship between perceived competency and 
percentage of time devoted :to,;ai>:; agt strong as with 



For the nondoctorai c^onp percent of time devoted to a nuinbor 
of protVcrjional activities is positively related to perceived ^ 

' . ^. _ . __ __ ; _.._r-=:^^ 

competency. ThTe more time devoted to an activity, the more 

'competent they view themselves. Conversely; the less time devoted 

to an activity, the less competent they view themselves. J^ny of 

. j ._ _ T ___ 

the' significant correlations are in activities in which the 

practitioners spend little time (3% to 9%) at present but ^ in which 

they v/i'ii'^^o expand the time' commitment^ 



The desire of school psychologists to engage i^more 
consultation and intervention activities and less assessment 
activities has been documented in preseht study and others 
(e.g. Hughes, 1979; Meacham & Peckham, 197g). At the same time a 
con^arison of the previous studies and the^'^esent one indicate 
that the percentage of time devoted to assessrent, consultatitoh 
and intervention has remained relatively stal^lfe*. in otl^r wo:^ds 
there has been little, if any ,_ expansion of time devoted to j* :^ ^' 

^ ■ 

intervention and consultation. 

The perceived competency of the nondoctorai school 
psychologist may be related to this failure to expand the 'time 
•devoted to intervention and consultation. In the present study 
tiie nondoctorai school psychologists rated their competencies in. 
activities such as counseling studoBtts> counseling teachers, 
program development and consultation at lower, levels than theii* 
competencies in intellectual assessment and report Writing. In 
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addition) the i-htervcntldn and consultation dotivfties each . ' 

received less -time from the practitioners {3% |to 9%) while 
intellectual .as^^sment and report writinC tocether received AQ% 
or more of their time. In order to expand school psychoi?ogists' 
activities in consultation and intervention, it would be necessary 
for school psychologists to limit the activities in which they 
feel the most competent and are the most experienced and -to expa^id 
their involvement in activitie$ in which they feel less competent 
and are less experienced. Although the mean competency ratings 
for all activities are average or'^above, there, could be some . ^ . 
reluctance to engage in activities in which they view themselves 
as less c?orrS)etent . 

The^failure to expand roles and functions of the sdhool 
psychologist has been attributed previously to exteriial causes 
such as litigation, legislation and the historical link with . 
special education and its en^hasis on assessment (Ysseldylce, 1978). 
The present study suggests that this may not be the case. Rather 
the typical, nondoctoral practitioner, who comprises the vast 
majority of practicing school psychologists, may want to do more 
consultation and intervention, and yet, be reluctant to expand 

these activities on the basisof perceived competency. In such 

) - - - . • - • I. 

a situation the practitioner could easily cite an external reason, i_ 

such as demand for assessment services > for maintaining the status 

quo rather than one's perceived competency level and lack of 
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expcriehcc in the hcv/ area. This could certainly apply to 
practitioners v/hb have, been in the field for a number of years, 
since con:;ultatioh i.raihirig> for example > has not been emphasized , 
in ti;ainin[^ prografes until recently. Clearly the relationship 
between perceived competency and role expansion merits additional 
investigation. * , ^ 

1^ . . ' Conclusions 

The present study indicates minimal gender differences in 
the practice of, school psychology and only moderate differences 

^^"based on level of- training. There are lio significant differences 
in number of students served per year or school psychologist to 
student ratio between doctoi*»l afid nondoctoral school psychologists. 
Doctoral level practitioners exhibit a more clinical approach to 
school psychology. They devote less time to intellectual 
assessment and more time to personality assessment as cdiitpared to 
their doctoral colleagues. In addition, doctoral school 
psychologists both allocate and want to allocate ^less tinie to 
mentally retarded studehtsl and more time to students with 
behavioral problems. . \ 

Greater differences are hb^d in/the ways in which doctoral 
.school psychologists would like to divide their time within 
prbfessibnal activities as compared to nondoctoral schooj. . 
psychologists. The former group would emphasize clinical ^ 
acrtivitivs such as personality assessment, parent counseling, 
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pro£;rain dovelopment aiid ro.'iearch to a cheater decree. The 

direction of;' chance (increase or decrease in time allotted), 
however, ia 'the sa?tte— for b^h crou^ in each professional activity 
precented; 

* • ' .• . 

' . _ i _ _ -_ . ^ 

Th^ most sicnificant result from the present studj^ris that 

i .■ ______ 

doctoral level practitioners rate their competencies on a higher 

level than nondoctorai level practitioners. This result is present 

for every professi^al activity presented. In addition, perceived 



competency is more strongly related to percent of time devoted to ' •> 

• professional activities for the nondoctorai school psychologists. 

f : __ ^ ___ 

This relationship may explain the failure of school psycholoQists 

V- — • . ^ 

to-expand-their activities in consultation and intervention, -areas 

1 

that receive, less emphasis as compared to assessment and areas in 

which school psychologists indicate a desire to |i|^and their 

involvement. Th^efpre, itj.is suggested that inservice programs^S^ ^ 



for practicing school psychologists be developed t!p provide ]_.' 



- .training and expeiuence in these areas. Such training should 
focus on skill development^ the practice of those skills in 
simui^"ted settings ahd> most importantly, the use of .those skills 
in /real-life situations. This training should be an on-goi-^g 

- - L-_ - . : 

process that provides the participants an opportunity, to iheet 
regularly to discuss specific cases and analyze* successes and 
failures rather th'Sh a single session program. In additioh> it 
might be helpful for groups of school psychologists to v/brk 
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tbcethcr in .syctematicaily Gxpahdihtj their ihvblvbrhcrit in cppcific 
• * ' ' * ■ 

activitiec. By workihu together, practitioners might be able to 

offer each other mutual support as they caih additional experience^ 

in the activity. This might also lead to higher levels of 



* 



perceived, compatency ; . . # 

■ Althou[jh some differences in the practice Qf school 



j)sycholo£5r by doctoral and:nondoctbral xev^l practitioners are ■ 
indicated, the two groups dp hot seem tJ dramatically differ in 
their approach to %ie specialty,. The data from this natibnv/ide '^^ ' 
sample of practiding school. psycho[Lbgists sugg^^5|t_^lj^t , t ' 
differences that do exist are differences* csf. degree -and not in 



basic orientation to the. 'field. ' Ffer ^xarr^ie, both doctoral and 



nogdbctoral practitioners would like td'yre^uce the time they ' 
spend in inte^j^^^^^^b^^ frbni 5^ to 37% foa^ doctoral 

Prroup and rfren^'^^il^to AQ% gbr-th€-iK>ndbcfo ral 'group^ > /S^^ 



■ ^ it should be rioted ^hat this Sample was drawn;-from school 
psychologists practicing in public school settings. It is'. 
r possible that differences db exist in the practice oV-'schooi " 



psychology between public s^chbc^^and ^nonpublic school settings and 

V V ' ''^ . .^: . : ^ > 

that a greater percentage bf nonpublic school practitiohers are 

. ^ ^ . . ■ 1 *_ . 

trained at , the doctoral .level . -.However, the differences betiween ^ 

dnotbryil and nbrnjbc^tbra l ijractitionerig-' ift the public Gchboix5_are ; 

minjmal - _ ^ • ^ . * . * - ' ^ 

The siinfl&rity of functipninc between doctoral and nondoctoral 
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practitioners iprrds support- to" a ndndo(^tdral entry l.evcl^for 
schbbr psychbl^gi^t:i> as- the da'ta. do ribt indicate that doctoral 
specialists practice school psychbpLbgy in a significantly differdht 
manner frbm their nbridbctbral cbileagueid. . School psychblbCy, as 

^ u . -. ■ . . . ' ■ - 

• cui*rently practiced by dbctbral ' and hondbctbral specialists, is 

, * remarkably sirfiilar and encbirij)asse,s a wide range bf activities and 
■ functions^ Finally ^^he res^iilts bf the present study db nbt 

* supfport the hypothesis that sqtibbl psychblbgists with a dbctbral 
^ degree represent a specialty that is different from that 

*!repre3ehted t5y^ofidbctbral sciipbl psychblbgists. 
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Table 1 

Charac LcrlMic^ 



Age in years 

Months *^onipioy^d per 
yea:r 

Years of teaching 

Years as a s.chooi;. 
psychologist 



Doctoral and NonclDctor?jii 

36 



Doctoral Level 
^ Feiiiale'^ 
39.44 



Malti. 
42.50 

10.39 
4.25 

: 10. 85 



Individual students 

served ( 1980-81) . . 165 

*X School ■'psycfiojogist^ to 



student ratio 
(1981-82) : 



3.51 



7,18 



156 



i^. Nbridbctbral Level 
\ , hfele*^ Female'^ 
, 37.43 -39.62 



10.41 ' 10.46 



2.41 



8.50 



158 



10.21 



2.81? 



7.18 



179 



1:2231 1:2183 



1:2303 1:2343. 



*n = 86 



11 - 56 



-n = 384 



n = 343 
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Tabic 2 \ / - , ^ 

Meari*^fcbrit of Time Spent with Studonts by. Exceptionality 



General school 
population 

Behavioral problems 

Learning disabled 

Mentally retarded 
'I 

Gifted/ ta: ^tJ_d 



Hearihg/visibh 
disorders 



f. 



Doctoral Level 
Male • Female 



17.50 
28.30 
30.08 
9.81 
3.44 



2.29 



Physically handicapped 2.64 
Speech disorders 1.89 



13.76 
28.73 
29.67 
12.41 
3.08 



•2:12 / 

2.53 
2.86 



Ndnddctoral Level 
lllale Female 



16.75 
19.70 
33.06 
14.72 
3.04 



15.52 
20.52 
■ '31.57 
14.30 
4.66 



2.37 



: 3.25 



21.37 2.38 



2.65 



2.78, 
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lime L)esired with Students by 



General school 
popglation 

Behavioral problems 

teaming disabled 

Mentally .retarded 

Gifted/talented 

Hearing/vision 
disorders 



Doctoral Level 
Jfele Female 



Ml ' 

22.45 
28.69 



6.64 



2.72 



Pl^siealiy handicapped 2.30 



15.80 



32.84 



23.66x • 22.13 



8.11 



5.85 



2.67 



4 



Speech disorders 



1.15 



2.64 
2.58 



Nondoctoral iievei 
^!aie ' Female 



23.78 
2i.i9 
24^81 
12.01 
6.53 

2.54 
2.54 
2.08 



21.62 
22.13 
22.15 
11.^3 
7.35 

^ 3.53 
-2.56 
2.80- 
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Table 4 - ; 

Jifemi Pcriieni- af-l TJtiac^S pxir A mith Stud e nt g by Aj^e 

Doctoral Level Nbndoctoral Ldvel 

Male Feinale fJlale 'Female 

P"resch55i ^ 3.?? 9.93 ' 6.75 5.53 

Elementary 49.92 47-93 52.67 59.14 

■Junior high 22.16 22.06 18.80 18.78 

Senior high 29.92 17.87 16.53 12.78 



■, Ddctoral and l^ondQctarnl 
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Table: 5 ' " < «| 



I.^an Pcjrcorit of Time :De voted to 


Professional 


Activitic.s 






Doctoral Level 


'Nonddctoral Level 


* 


Kfeile 


Female 


tMTe, 


Female' 


Assessment 




. 51.17 


— - ' 


56.15 


Intellectual 


22.82 J 


^21.96 


24'i99 


28.24 


Personality * ' 


12.89 


14.18 


8.21 


8.73 


Report writing 


15.-20 


12.75 


14.36 " 


16.41 


Student observation 










before testing 


4.14 


3.42 


4.18 


4.35 


after t^stih^ 


1.48 


1.48 


2 . 08 


1..82 


% ■ 










Intervention 


22.84 


- 24.93 


■ 23.88 


2li20 


Counseling students 


8.51 


7.32 " 


8.10 ' , 


6.20 


Gounseling parents 


4.46 


5.94 


3.76 


3.38 


Counseling teachers 


2.29 


. .2.59 , 


3.48 




Child study meetings 


6.27 . 


.7:50, 


7.50' 


8.03 


Program developnieht 


1.91. 


2.28 


2.35 


r.42" 


Consultation . 


19.97 


17.80 


19.31 


18.26 


iTeachers 


7.34 


' 8.-35 


8.44 


7.56 


Parents 


■ 5.56 


4.97 


5.61 


5.54 


Admini s t i;a to rs. 


4.91 


> 

3.69 


; 4.54 


3.81 1 


' Ihseryice activities 


. 1.42 


2.50 ■ 


1.75 


1.884 


> 

Research 


i,31 


2.02 


1.21 ; 


• .51 
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Table 6 



Mi^^teraont of Tlmo 


Desired in 


Prof OSS ibnal 


Activities 




^ — - 


Dbctoral Level 


Nondpptoral 


Level 




Male 


* Female 


Male 


Female 


AssQSsment 


35 -'97. 


38.^8 


38.37 


41.08 


intellectaal 


■ ■ 14.94 


14.23 


,J.5.82 


17.62 


Personality . 


ir. 75 


' 9.88 


8.18 


8.38 


Report writffig 


8.25 


. 7.58 " 


7.68 


9.70 



* student observatioii 
- * before testing 

afiter testing ^ 

Intervention 

Gounseting students 
Counseling parents 
Counseling , teachers 
. • Child stuc^ meetings 
Program development 



3.95 


4.90 . 


5,34 


- ^.01 


2.27 

■>';■ 


2 .77 


3. 38 

• 


3.61 


30.14 


29.68 


31.22 


29.63 


11.15 


10.12 


12.04 


10-. 86 


6.10 


10.25 


6.69 


6.47 


3.66/ 


4.09 


4.52 


4.50 


4.92 


5.91 


5.95 


6.95 


4.10 


5.56 


3.78 


3.94 



eonsultation 


24.59 


22.10 


23.09 


22.63 


Teachers 


9.40 


10.19 


9.79 


8.95 


Parents 


7.86 ~ 


6.53 


7.16 


7.12 


Administrators 


4.57 


4.52 . 


4.47 


4.49 


• Ihservice activities 


• 3.97 


- 5.31 


3.06 


3.62 


Research 


6.30 


5.52 


4.32 


3.76 
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■ {fender , ' . 't . ^ ^ 



Assessment > 
' intellectual " ■ 
Personality 
Report writing ; 
Student observation 
before testing 
after testing 



Intervention 

Counseling students 
Counseling parents 
Counseling teachers 
^ ^ iShild study meetings 
Program development 

Consultation 
Teachers 
Parents 

Admhistratbrs 
Ihservice activitiiss 





,00- ■ ■ 




788) 




O r> w 

- 3.0,8* 






15.94** ' 


, .49^ 




"'773) 


M.93** 


4 . 37** 




738) 


6.61** - 


.05 


(1, 

♦ • 


738) 


22.16** 


8.97** 


(1, 


778) 


28.78** 


: 1.72 
» 




753) 


:2'5.70** 


1.46 




707) 


12.69.** _ 


.95 


• Ci, 


720) 


27. .86** 


1.53 


. (i, 


634^. 


31.28** 


, 1..5i 


■ (1, 


795) 


24.57** 


,52 




765) 


14. 9b**' 


-SO 


' • (1, 


717) 


39.. 7-)** 


.11 




691-) 



» p < . 01 



< :doi 
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Tabic 8 

Mean Cbmpctchcy RatirM^G' lri Prorcsslbnal Actlvitles(, 



Doctoral L^vel 
Male Female 



Nondoctorai Level 



Assessment 
• Intellectual 
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6.65 
6.19 



6.65 
5.94 




6.51 
5.25 



Report writing 


D.25 


b. 40 


P . V2 




Student- observation 










* bef ore testing 








P • OJU 


after, testing 


6.08 


6.00 . 


5.60 


. 5'.74 


Intervenl^bn 










Counseling students 


6.20 


5,70 


5.49 - ■ 


5.24 


Counseling parents • 


.6.31 


6.08 


5. 59 


5.50 


Counseling^ teachers 


6.17 


6.00. 


5.50 • 


5.35 


Child study meetings 


'6.17 


6.43 


5.90 . 


. 5.87 


Program development 
' Consultation 


5.60 


5.95 


4.88 


4.94 


V Teachers 


6.32 


6.24: 


5.83 


5.67 


ferents 


6. 39 


6. 34 


5.91 


5.82 


Admihistratbrs i 


6-15 


6.10 


5; 75 


5.60 


. Ihsef vice acti*vlties 


5.84 


-•6.05 .. 


5.11 ■ 


5.00 


• ■ - ■ ^ f ^ 
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Tablo 9 . 

Corrbl atloh betwc(|n PercelVecj: 'Cbmpct^^ crrid Tjine Spent In 
Professional Actij^TO ties ■ 



-A 



Ebctoral'Level 
Male FeniSle 
h ■ r n r 



Noridoctoral Level 
Male . Female ^ 



n 



Assessment.; 



after testing 



37 



Intervention 



57 
51 



08 
03 



Cbrisultatibri 

Teachers. , ' 
Parerits * ■ 
Administrators 45 -.20 

Iriser^ce. activities 50 ^ .23 
p < >D5 p < .01 



33 .11 287 
27 .40* 281 
22 ^.05 257 
25 '.09 239 
p < .001 



Intellectual < 


55 


.25* 


27 


-.10' 


282 


-.03 ' 




^.02 


Personality 


53 


.29* 


27 


,35* 


272 


."40** 


222 


.37** 


Re;^ort v/riting 


54 


05 


26 


.17 


281 


V'.oo 


239 


.04\ 


Student observation 


















befdrfe testing 


50 


-.11 


26 


-.11 


261 


.21** 


232 


.15 



,14 18 .15 216 .32** 193 .10 



Counseling students 55 


.19 


3i 


.06 


289 , 


; 29*** 238 


.ii8** , 


Counseling parents 53 


.04 


29 


-;b7 


279 ■ 


; 32*«* 224 


-22*** 


Counseling teachers 45 


.38** 24 


-;b4 


266 : 


V23***2i2 


.38*** 


Child stud^ meetings 51 


;d5 


27 


-,.20 


263 . 


.21**,*: 218 


.21*** 


Program development 39 


;i4 ■ 


2b 


, .25 


228 


.35*?* 193 


.19** 



.15** 249 .22*** 
.16** 241 .17** 
.18** 227 .25***; 



.29***219 . .12* 



ERIC 



ERIC 
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